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The f iction*!«rlter uses language to create the , 
illusion of reaKty. A. work o'f -fiction is an illusion of life in 
. which characters attempt to transform basic reality by casting their > 
desires and views upon it, thus creating internal conflict between 
elements of the real and the unreal Characters must sort out thro.Ugh 
experiences that -enable th6m to discover whatf truths finally exist. 
Every, fiction, has its own basic reality, through ^which. the life ; of 
characters and their illusions are revealed, and from which past i 
meaning often creeps into the setting. The task 'for anjr writer -is to 
discover trhe "reality tone" of each work-- the basis of truth upon 
which ,a,ll\ variations on the whole language system are set.; Tracking , 
down the source of an idea and discoyering jthe true Components of a 
fiction are intriguing wor^c, but- they ire work\ that is, in. a sense, a 
^sideline and after the fact, for it is not,: nece.ssfaryLto know the . 
source of an idea in order to expand upon i,t. To get ah- idea and froflf 
it create a system .of- illusion that- readers accept as reality is the" 
most exciting, prospect of all. (HTH) • j / I \* « 
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Miss Hamilton, an author of books for young people, presented 
this lecture at^the Librai^y of Congress on*November 17, 1975, in 
observance of Nationai Children's Book Week. 
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« Illusion anct Reality -i^ . 

< What I do for a living and fChat' I,do daily as, generally, a most 
■{Measurable pastime are one ahd the same. ^ make up people 
and places. I write fiction. Occasionally, I write a work of non-' 
• fiction, which is no less important to me! But I am predomi- 
nantly a fiction writer. * 
The»best definition of fiction I've come, across is a dictionary 

• definition which; states that fiction is "ah assumption of a^possi . 
bility as a fact irrespective of the question of its truth." Put an-* 
ofner way, the fiction writer works within the' real of illusion* 
Without the benefit-of visual aids or eveii ' background music, 
the writer uses ft single system of language tc^reate Jthe illusioif 
of reality. 

•The most frequent question asked of fiction wrjters is ^her0 
do.yotj^et your ideas?" I've yot to find ^satisfactory answer to 
that question, but usually I reply rather lamely, if not desper- 
ately, "Well, they just come . into rnyjiead* 'It's obvious from .; 
the ensuing silence tl\at the questioner might »weil bethinking 
"Why do they come into your liead? Such 4$ieas certainly never 
v come into mine." » * ■ • ^ 

I think it Unsafely be said that there is no one answer and 
no que place where a^writer gets ideas. Rather, there* are many / 
answers and many places, 'perhaps as many as" there are writers. 
What I'd like to suggesL is»the particular dh^ckion I take in un- * 
covering the scope'of an idea as it relates to reality and illusion 
in fiction, a'ndlajso in" biography. 'For ideas do just come jnto my . 
head and f create fictions,, out ^>f them, often long before I ui>^ 
cover theirsonrce. £ f * ^ ' 

Anyone who 4ias„ been asked by a child whet her £what h§ er 

• she views on television is real or unreal is familiar with the con- 
fusing elements* of reality and illusion. Before the* most recent 
restrictions on theVdepictiorj of violence on Jainily-hour televi- 
sion, my own son was* mightily confused when the bad*guys fell 
mortally 'wounded.*' Arc they ■actors?" he^ask^d. "A^e they acting 
de,ad? Will tfiey get up after the shoW How can they be shot 
and get up after the show? *How do you know they widget up 
after die show?" I nevof convinced him that the actors did in- 

^ deed get up. But unknown to me, my youri£ son had gathered 
evidence for the proof, himself. For in all those dramas in which * 
bad guys fell down dead^ierc had been one element of truth 
missing. . «^-\ ( * 



A fcfto years ago, wlieif suddeijly* the* horrid scene flashed o*\ 
the air of a "ppbminenr individual being shot and. falling seem- 
ingly mortajly wounded, m/son happened to see it.*He covered* I ^ 
his eyes. "It's. real!" ; ;he whispered'ftnd ran from the. room. Later " 
I asked him how he had know^i^jvas real, for he had comCiw . 
■ iif tlie'midst of •the'scene'aiid not iit. die announcement of a^pe^. 
cial bulletin. ^Btafiuse/^Jie'^said; "there Was blood on him. 
There was blood on'the ground.'" My^son had noticed wheat I 
l^ld missed when the 7 bad guys 'fell oil Saturday-night television. 
Earliei? restrictions had cleaned up some of the viplenee. Blood 
was never shown. f ■ . * r ' 

This/CxampkJ*is, of course, a muchVfoo* vivid and tragic Va>* * 
for'a'cfrild to learn die difference between die real antt die un- 

• real. My own children now bftep watch, the Evening news 9 , and 
documentary' programs because I*tI jhili-itY important t{ia t they ' 
understand the cPifTerence biefween reality and illusioirin life, in^ 

% enterta\nmehtt and in books as well. • ■ ' '* 9 

A work of fictieffi is an illusion ,of life in 'which characters at- 
tempt to transform a basic reality by casting their desires and * y 
their subjective views upon it. In essence/ the attempt creates m-* , 

". tcrnal conflict between eldments/Qf the real and the unreaj. 
Characters' must sortvout the conHict 'thrpugh' experiences that . 
enable-them to discover what Truths finally exist. * . ' ' 

* In AT. C. Higgins, the Great, an environment of plot and char- ' 
acters is based upon the sppplafitihg"of reality by the wishes' and ♦ - 
dreams of one main character. M. C. Higgins desperately seeks 

r e.ycapfe for his family through^ a* single misconception wJfich Ipe- 
. comes for him the only,rea!ity:' his mother will become a great 
linger, acquirinjjjMiougl?* money for them,all to leave* their an- 

f c^sjxajjiojpe on ^threatened mountain. Within tlje niLsconcep- \" \ » 
tion, M. C. is ifb]fe*!o sort out certain truths by. fireans of experi- 
ence. Finally, \Jie sees there is ntf way for him to rid, the 
niountaiu of ^ts. .spoil through illusion. At die end, the scarred- 
land, the spoif heap, and the immense mining machines remain 
to be dealt with jyy means of whatever reality is left to him. 

The; two books ofrjahdu stories I've written*fafy' oufside the 
realm of jhe reality-illusion yrinciple/of the novels and delvp> 
instead, into Jthe rich vein of t AmeVican black folklife, both past 
and present. These tales are baS^less on a fantasy tradition 

^and more on African* prototypal folk myths of animal heroes. * . 

.'♦The African jackal} Kare, tprtoise, ano^hyena were translated on . 
the American continent into the fox, rabbit, terrapin,' and wolf. 

2 v • ' ^ . 



•The sh;{nia&/hcro of Africa is here transformed into the 
tricJtstcr,6ucro, who personifies the wit jAuI. cunning of -individu- 
als, once condemned. within a slavocracy. The. amorphous Jalidu 
of the ^ahdu tales, born of po woman hut in an old ovcVji, sug- 
gest the. transcendental nature ©f present-day black 'experience 
in America. .* ' fc ■ 

Aware- as I am,, and was, of the limitations imposed upon 
purveyors of black literature in this' country, perhaps I sought 
through the jahdti talcs to expand and elevate concerus'beyond 
real and imagined limit ^ of Miouwhitc American experience? 
From tjiis, some few-critics have dcduccc| an eccentricity of char-, 
actcr delineatiou.and definition within iny fiction. • * - ' 

Virgima Hamilton's characters are said co^Jeviate from ^ the 
recogin/ed or usual. They arc Variously described as peculiar, 
odd, and cjueer — strange, columnar figurcs^fixed soiuewjiat oil 
tenter of known human' orbits. They arc detached, as was Zee ly, 
separated by her^vcry height; or Mr. Pool iii TJlc Planet o\jun-. 
0 ior Brown, bafrcd from his* professional group by a self-imposed 
dj\sengagcmeiu;(or Mr, IJluto in The. House of Dies Drear, 'is*-* 
kited b6c:ause- of the locals' superstitious belief in his sup'ctaiafc- 
ural activity: or Junior Urowm rejected because oi*his u^ly fat; 
or M.* C. Higgins, literally risen, above, mere mortals by means of 
a .forty-foot pole. These are some of n\y eccentrics, But why fclfc ' 
need for them? .Why are the^'creatcd with this quality spiri- 
tual isolation, of other-worldncss, whcil J/ tljcir originator, feel so 
nor/nal within, having no nfental aberrations that obsess nfc? 

We find a chic in my past. Back in college, I tpstcd "noruial 7 
as part of the colurol group in a . series of psychological experi- 
ments. Translating ^'normal'' to mean that I was average, I came 
to detest the term. In vhiri, I. searched Within^ me for a secret 
hate, a' trauma. Uut % it .sceinccPthat all of, my conscious and un- 
conscious fears and "bumps in the night" wcrc'boringly within, 
thermits of normalcy, iP we are to believe die "results of the 
tests. Even my childhood anemia and bed-wetting were felandly 
attributed to the zealous but' normal strivings of an overly pro- 
tective father ambitious for his children. ' 
— La^^uVJ-Av^j^miu^^ relieved to discover 

"in the writings of Gertrude Stein that while at Harvard Annex 
(now Radcliffe) and a strident of Willi amj allies', "Ms. Stein was 
a subject of a .student project in experimental psychology. An- 
other student complained to* Professor James that Gertrude 
Stein had no subconscious pactions; therefore she invalidated 



the results of his experiment. "Ah," said Professor James, "if 
Miss Stein gave no response 1 should say 5 that it was as normal 
not to give a response as to give one. r . 

Gertrude Stein always dislike^ the abnormal,' which she felt 
. was so* obvious. And sjie believed that "normal" was "so much . 
. more simply complicated and interesting," a statement which 
gives us an insight into her writing'of "objective subjectivity. Tar 
g£ Ms: Stein is the focus and center of all of her own work. Writ-, 
ing only of what she was hearing, feeling, and seeing at the mo- 
ment, she nevertheless always viewed iherself with complete de- 
tachment. 

As a student,- then, fortified by my reading of Stein ^nd her 
mentor WHligm James, I can:> i/> accept my condition of being 
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norma] less terminal clke;^ and mor^e! as .something solid, 
like bedrock, upon which some individual mark mighl^e made. 
Ccuning to. the present, I worfder whether eccentric creations in 
fiction are not as^iornxal for me as totally conscious but seem- 
ingly automatic Avri tings were for someone like , Gertrude Stein. 

Few writers are as un-self-conscious as was Ms. Stein, with the 
ability 1ta. write alone, as it were,' with no Involvement with the 
past. Most writers work within and through a framework o£- 
myths, delusions, dreams and realities oP tihe group "to which 
they bear allegiance This may hold true for black writers more 
than for other American* groups, for the survival pattern of their 
group pervades the generations as though jt were an* inherent 
collective t$ait. Black ^eoplqrwlfo in riecent history were born 
into bonda^as property, hacpto be. different from other people. 
. Even for those born free within the bonded group, slavery must 
have become a stigma that b^led their l/eai'ts and marked their 
minds. w . ^£ ; ^ 

My. own grandfather had to be different. /Born a slave, ;5s an 
infant he was sold away with his moXher, never to know his fa- 
tlver. rfhe yea rs be lived as part of my child life, I knew him as 
this old friend, chewing 'tobacco*, barely five feet tall, who at 
eighty could jump from a standing-still' posit-km into the air to 
click his- heels togethej" three times and land still standing. 
.. Never ever^could I do that. - , 

One of grandpa's hands jvas forever maimed to an inch of 
t»eing closed tight. He hatibeen employed in a gunpowder mill 
near Xenia, Qhicn One day, the explosive mixture caught fire; 
.the mill burned to the grQund. There were great flames, and for 
some reason grandpa readied out for the fire. In a moment of 
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contusion, perhaps lip thought the flame would melt away tjjc 
. Stigma. His hand was bufneel hideously. It was bandaged slfut 
ancl\rt hcaleduhat way, a clcHjfcd fist from which the^generation 
of his grandcliiklre'ii^oin which I, «woul*l hold tight and swing.. 

How. eccentric an imagers that fiery hand with the closed- fi&! 
How easily it becomes symbolic, even for me. .How eccentric is 
the total history ohblacks in America, imbued as* it is with U/e 
spiritual isolation^' the fugitive alone lyjd running, with weird 
tales which are tine tales (landed down fnom one generation to 
the jicxt. TU& characters If create arc descendants of slaVes an$l 
freemen. All carry with tlicm the knowledge of former genera- 
tions wljio were born as livestock^ as property. That sort of 
knowlcdge^must corner rcaljty^foFlhc'm and hold it at bay. At 
must become in part eccentric and In part symbolic for succoed- 
ing r generations. So it is 1 ' natural that I try' through fiction' to 
brca'k down the. symbols an^l free the reality. . 

As an example, simplc^.curipsity caused me sonic tfnie ago to 
attempt to discover thcalcpth^ of the term .(he S(ree(. Trusting 
my instinct, I felt thdrc* was more to tl*c inordinate use of the 
term in the lexicon of subculture language than mere ambience. 

1 had niade use of the tcrnj in The PlamU of Junior Broxon, 
where, both Junior Brown,, and Buddy Clark arc involycd<*in 
some way in' the Street. Buddy is a street yoirth, having no home 
and no. normal family as. vc know family. He Ijjycs by ^vits in 
the Street, and* he takes from the SycdR as he Igarns from it, 
only as mucii as he needs for survival. However, Junior Brown 
is the. opposite of a street youth. He has a liomc, hchas^family, 
but tjiese do not nourish |*im as the Street nourishes 1 ^iucldy 
Clark. ^Thus, Junior creates the illustration of* the Red Manfto 
fill Ins emptiness, in wliich he paints tli,c Str<!c£--all of the peo- 
ple he sees as free and toother, sharinglftl; even misery. It is. in- 
teresting that,*Red tMan is the name of a well-known tobacco 
and that my grandfather was the only^on(>pf my rej/jves who 
chewed tobacco. The Street also rcfcis u back to my Grandfather, 
although I was not conscious of this when I wrote the book. 

Many ^time.Hi 'my.,mother. had tolcl me of the'song her fa th|r 
sa«guo her while she swung from.hrSjClqscd fist, 'as I did JLftymy 
t youth. "Dad would tell about the RagJMan,'',«he said. "Coining 
y.dpwn the street, the Rag ftfan wpukl sing his song: 'Any rags, 
any bones, any bottles today, 1 he'd sin£ /The big black rag 
man's coming your way. Any rags, any rags/ he*d sing, all along 
the street." . . * 1 r . . * 



I loVcd that street try. and often "sing it to my own children. 
Itls only recently I've woncfeiqd at the phrase the Street as re- 
fcrrpd to by ljjy mothcr^in relation t,p the Rag Mail; For there 

' qjVtiy 



were no stxt'tty as sugli in our rural qj^ttry-a hundrcj} years ago 
vlicn my grandfather was a, boy .or eighty years ago \vhcn my 
inotlrer was a small cluJ4d.-Was the term the Street \t $jin pierce ij 

• ■' * dent, the result of an unconscious shift to a more luoilcrfi ex- 

* prcssion? I asked my mother about it. Now that she thought 
about it, she said, the Rag Man came down the road or the 

' . $l*ne, but 'they always said became down the 'Street. She insisted 

* on that. ^Evfcn grandpa said *t he Street?" £\§kcd. "Yes," she 
saicl^'always." * ' 

Occasionally, I \yondcrcd"abo^ut the expression,, not actually 
.^a ware that I haehbegnn to uearclv for^somcthing. I knew that irj 
the forties Anil W try's novel The Street, had been ^publishe^i. 
. ' And I made a note when MordecaS" Richlcrs book e ntUfcd The^ 
^Street w;is publf»hcd in*^975 here ih Washington- l^yTNCw Re- 
public Book Company. I remarked to -myself how many different 
cnltuYes view the Street as a particular reality. So .it was widi 
^ Riclvlcr's* Street and try's Street Mn^Harlcin..;Wrts it the same » 
fv:jtl> niy grandpa's 6trect,iand if so, wlnu: particular place'or real- 

• ity did it represent, and ij^ what period of tj'me? ^ 

Things do fall into my hands rather unexpectedly. I have 
habit of seeking the oldj old cxirios, and old peoble whose longl 
,j .'memories I admire. I even follow old roads ii the country 1 
which twisriind^urh, change names suddenly, imd ei^l jusVany- 
cwhere. tine c5f m^ favorite okl roads leads to a^nti p'eiKRrns shop- 
pjjig mall, acres and -acres of it out in the middle of nowhere. 
Surprisingly! the mall -has turned into a goldmine/ for old things. . 
' Perhaps aJll over, but certainly in my part of the Midwest, the 

great shopping 'malls bnilc in 'the sixties ahd t still bejri^ built ■•« 
have fallen on hard times'. With lines of sleek stores ofSCning . 
ont.o one gigantic enclosure of fpuntains, patted pahn^hid rest 
areas, these monstrcms malls are hit hard by a depressed ccon- A 
_oiiLy — Ckmsamcr&i sj^ t fciillg though ■long^periods of^unemploy- 



mcnt, have given up leaking the long drive put when thoy can ' 
save gasoline by shopping in town or not at all. Mall lights are * *f 
dimmed, ys tores* arc ,uiiGorrifortably chilly, and sales personnel 
have disappeared. Viewed from a distance, surrounded" by huge, 
empty i. parking ]jbts, my favorite mall is eerily q^iet. like the 
giant lauhchpacf for a dream ship that has come and gone. 

I find it all very -sad/for shopping malls have always scemecf 
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to me particularly American— our advent uirsomc, garish ode to 
good times— wltatVrkh their massive promenades and thirty-foot 
display wiadow.y \\c show off; like to tliii^k big; But l ean envi-* , 
' s i°^iL cIa y. wllc " tlic whole extravagan/a wilPfyll into the hands 

(W' t^f|)on^la.(e. Displaced fanners will conic forth* on giant. tr;y> / 
/"tors to^low up acres of'cciiient. Workers willrplaM boutiques, ' 
of corn ^m*. wheat:- Mired JiaiiAs \viU lay out endless, holding* 
pens foV Bl;^ Angus muler mi^We s^yljgl^s. ' * . ''*> 

YcH, suddenly, souieUh'ng^has HappcnCc! out there iir nowhcie 
that is far'inorc interesting tlyui any future sight of fountains ir- . 
..rigating fields. These .days one ^expects to see-camels drinkingat 
marble watering holes.. For every inch of the spacious pronie- 
Hadcr has 4>ccu taken^over by incredible ba/aars.- Hawkers, of 
every stripe*and character arfc out selling Aiucricaftii OS America. • 
I hey drift in oil Marlcy-Davidsonsror in mh)i buses and campers T 3 
^ like gypsies/ and then melt away again. While the^;e put 'there, 

' ycin can bwy old coins, handwpven blankpts, old oak furiiitiuie. ,. 

handblown bottles, reeling phis? cpiilts, Kcwpie dolls and canit* ' * 
val canes, and UooKs. Area coiiuuuncs produce Afghans aftd pure 
•honey. One. dude wearing chaps and a leather 1 vest came v stroIl-* 
ing in leading a matched team of* Leopard Apptiloosas, but they 
threw him out. On weekends, we go out to the Jnali 4 to be aston- jJ 
ishcd(and to pick over aiW fondle the past. „ 1 ' . . ■ , v K 

The fhst v iteiu my hand fell upon one' Saturday was 4 an album 
of old postcards; 1 can t say wljy f paused therelsince I collect^' 
little of the past beyond that \gliicli I store in nVcWory. But as I 
'leafed idly through the album, I came to ^ section 'labeled 
•'tfegro Postcards." These. we're a ghastly commentary pn an un- 
certain black history— p:Ant<fd portraits of toothy ^jWkaiiiiiuics" 
slurping watermelon, or pliotos of nigged black\l\ildren -grin^ ■ 
ning and dancing. At once .repelled : aucl fascinated, I Hipped ~ . • 
over oi/c card depicting a. fuel on eater, to discover thVs message: 
"Dear Mildred. I am here where I was going. L wa.i gbing no 
farther and Mildred, vf hope to, dib hert^J thought you would, ' 
^anttb knoiv/AhVfv" , ; V \, . j "V - 

Such' a stunning, ,sau° message. I stood th^re\or /half \an hour 
'reading other messages £>ut the \yhoIe time wj^ering-what kind 
of journey Alicfc had enftm^ed upon. AVertf these carcls vvMfh 
their stereotype portraits used solely by white wanderers? \V° til d 
even .White users of the carets believe t^at the crude .portraits, 
truly represented blacks? I-\hought of buying up all o\ the ' 
' VNegn£ cards to study tlicni at my leisure. But in the end iMeft % 
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them there;* every one oflhem. At ttre JasCone intrusion into 
the privacy of the dead aii^gone was'enouglu I had learned alj v 
''that I needed to know. ' s \ . . " ■ . .. _ ^ ^/ 

• ' I did find soniettring^at the bazaar that day' whjch I had 'to 
have/ and which is Che point of this long exposition.. A ^slim 7 
paper volume entitled Hqnites !of 'the Freed, published in die 
twenties and- writ ten by liossa B v Cooley. Its coyer tllustr/ajtion is 
a woodcut \of a crude .cabin, with a figure seated before .it,-' a-— 
clouded sky and a road winding by the cabin N BqIow the title is 
the r notatipn, - "Tlie»x>iicoming oi three* generations of wonjen 
from, the plantation street. . ^ Here was the Street again, but 

• used in a wholly unexpected way. 

* .. Homes of the Fre%l hoped to demonstrate how "the purely 
academic vGharacter oi the early Negro schools^'started by/north- % 
eriTT&nchers during /Reconstruction could J>e thoroughly eradi-1 
^ edited by means of domestic training and service programs and ^ 

• supplanted by 4 -the self-dependent households of freedom and.. : :\. % 
what this has ntearit to the wonTru of the race." It was a N terrt- . 

^ bty biased approach to the*education of black women, but inter- • 
'esting to nip personally for the story it tells of the great. transit 
tion from the black^Stfreet of slave days. r \ - 

Homes \of the\ Freed gives ' testimony of old black people * 
remembering what* their~parents x and grandparents, told them. 
An elderly man folates the history x of a . row of slave cabins,, al- / 
, ways calling it the Street. , /'""!• 

Women worked' from "daycleah," as the 'dawn' was .called,; 
. until tasks in the fields w&e done. The fields were isolated, 
lonely places where, apparently,, women often worked separately/ 
from men* and were cut off from the comparative security of theW 3 
cabins, from newborn babes,* and from their very .young chifl* 
^dren.,A whole system of 'day care' had to be arranged '"for these 
children in the Street; Black women too old to work the field* 
^^ecame the Maumas or nurses, and the newborns were carried'/ 
out into the fields to be suckled by their mothers and then re- 

turned toithe Street.' ; L '. - 0 ! ■ - 

- in the Streetjn front of the cabins, theVfaumas b'uilt a huge 
fire and, in one great cooking pot, cooked the meals for- the chil-\ 
dren, for themselves, .and for the field hands.-The food for the -\ 
•' pot* was supplied by the whole of the Street. The fylaumas and 
babies all ate from/it. When the workers had completed theft- 
tasks, they 'returned to the Street and they too 'ate from the pot. 
* They atc w and talked quietly. They were -tired to the bone 



now, but they gained strength again from one -another- ancf the 
communal. life o£ the Street. *" 

So it is thatlhe Street down which came the Rag Man of my 
grandfather's -song and the Street in The „ Planet of Junior 
Brown may J)oth hark back. to the old time. in the plantation 
Street. The Street may. well be that which the slaves gave up in 
order to be free. To flee from the only security they had ever 
known must .have terrified jnany, but break away they -did, from 
an old order, to discover a new reality. Still, y the Street exists,, 
not only/in racial, memory bur in the daily lives of thosb who es- 
cape from mean "rooms, to >the camaraderie, sometimes even the 
dinger., of Petry's ghetto Street, orVthe stupefying drudgery of 
Kichlef s ptreet;' in the lives of Street people, the voice of Street 
poets, the dr*mia -of Street theater and the prose of Street litera- 
ture; also, in the l^zy times on the s-treet corners of boritig sma^ 
towns. The: meaning of the Street in all ways and at all times is 
the need for sharing life with. others and the search for commu- 
nity." • ' " . V /■;■ 

■j Knowing that the .Street- is so~ connected to^past life in a spe- 
cial way, which is personal to^m^ makes the language of it richer 
and makes the' past always present for me! 

.Every fiction has its own basic reality, as do.es the Street, 
through which the life of characters and their illusions are re-' 
viealed, and from which pa^t meaning 6ften creeps into the set- 
ting. The task for any writer" is to discover the v *'reality tone" of 
each work — the basis of .truth upon, which all variations on the 
whole, languzjge system are set. For reality may be the greatest of 
all illusions. We^ach knbw^our own reality-through which we 
seek. -a. common ground of communication with others. The fic- 
tion writer seeks the common ground by relinquishing. her own 
reality for the creation of a new one. No number of past suc- 
cesses helps this writer ir? the creative process of a i)ew writing. 
For the very profess, must be created for each new reality. The 
way to do this fs never mastered and never really learned. 

» JLt would be interesting to create^ fiction in which reality and^ 
illusion are completely personified. The thought of attempting 
such ajfictiorf came to me from observing my own children and 
their contemporaries. All seemed to Jbe trying to find out who 
they really were through testing, and by changfrig roles. I have 
watched them for days playing at being one another, using one 
another's language, walks, and. hairstyles. When one Elodie D. 
Di.ngerfield frorrj Little Rock, Arkansas, entered* the seventh 



' grade at ilic bcgmiiirjgfcpf tins year, a iiunfl>crN)f her twelve- 
.year-old classhiiucs began a Keeling syrupy southern atccnts. For 
a time, they discarded thcirJduc jeans and talk of sisterhood for 
pink dresses and evening prayeT^tteeihips, I have nothing 
against Klodic D. Dangerfield — not her rcaijiame, of course. In 
fact, I find her fascinating as I attempt to discover just who it is 
.she is playing at bchig,/or whether she is really bcyig herself. 

My observation of these young girls started me thinking. To 
write about a family unit, in which some members are. in the 
process of learning who they are and in which others arc living 
a fiction they admire seemed to be the 'perfect sort of risk for 
inc. Which of them would live a true portrayal ajnd which 
would live an illusion? On what basis of truth can be? measured ^ 
the reality and the illusion personified? Klorcovcr, it occurred to 
me that we all carry with us jhe somewhat -tattered baggage of 

r our pasts, so why not personify the past in" the present as well? 
How does one accomplish this without reducing characters to 
symbols or crccdal types? Add to tliis questions of racial identity 
antj it becomes clear how diverse, im environment of illusiofl and 
reality might be created, / , 
•■ The whole idea might sound rather complicated for children. 

.Actually, it's the appioadt to the process of creation 'that gets 
complicated, not the idea nor the manner in which it's to be 
written. Moreover, we've Mil observed children struggling daily 
with an incredible array of identity forms. One ninc-ycar-olt^ 
youth of my acquaintance who is white wjft* asked what he 1 
wanted to be when lie grew up and replied, "1 want to be 
black." His father, telling. me this, was pleased byjiis son's an- 
swer. I was not so pleased and J told the father so, for I believe 
it is poor mental Uealth for a white youtli to want to grow up s 

. to be black, as it would be for a blackj youth to want to grow up 
to be white. ' ' ( 

Said the father, "David'admires black athletes. He also sees a 
black people living around him jtjst the way he lives. He sees no 
difference." 

"If he sees no dilfcrcncc," I said, "why wouldn't he want to 
grow up to be white, to admire white athletes as. well? And sup- 
pose he weren't living in this middle-class community where 
most of what he sees includes only one chis^ of black people. 
Suppose lie were to see the hungry and out-of-work. What 
then?" v . ■ 

"Hut the truth is." said the father, "David's living here where 




black people are living in the same way lie lives/' 

"You must never let him believe it is the whole truth/' I said, 
■ finally.*, .-■ > 

We ended our discussion there, with the question of truth un- 
answered. But David nags my mind 4 My instinct tells me thax he 
must be made to understand that being white is quite all right, 
as is being black. Perhaps he shoukLJie told that he can wish to 
. be black it' he so desires, but that i\\c ivish will not ^>e fulfilled. 
Even as I'say these words, they, seem Yo melt in illusion. For ^ve 
-all are at least aware of the fact thy there are whites ani^hg us 
who liye as blacks, and blacks among us who live* a> whites. 
There are biracials "tnid nitdtiracials' among vis, such :as\niy own 
children, who might more realistically be tefmCtl <5tK'dr~ Kinds, 
or Composites, or Be twee ns. Cai\ ybu hear children of tlje future 
saying, "I'm a 'posite. She's an 'okind. The others' are 'tweens/M . 
don't doubt anything. " 1 ' ' 

Transracial peoples^are nothing new in this country. The 
Shawnee Nation Remnant Band, of the Teciunsel^ Confederacy 
has set up a nation house in my hometown, and although they 
appear to -be white and do not seek recognition from the Bureau 
of Indian \ Affairs, they nevertheless live as Shawnee Native 
Americans. The Wesorts— a ^people who are probably Native 
* American, but this is uncertain — live in large groups in the ^ 
swamplands of southern Maryland. Ift the Piedmont and Blue 
Ridge areas oTA'irgin- adhere are grcfups known as the "Amherst 
County issues," brown people who m;fy or may not be~Native • 
American and who for yea^s have intermarried. Many of us have 
long been familiar with those mysterious people, the Jackson 
Whites, living in New'York and New Jersey, who number more 
than five hundred and whose origins are unknown. 

We have yet to deal successfully with AmcVican transraciality 
iu real terms, as we have failed to redefine race in light of the 
modern, twenty-first century progress of human kind. Certainly, 
here is an arena for serious study by anthropologists, sociologists, 
t philosophers, and of (purse, writers of fiction. , * 

Delineating such areas of a writer's thoughts as these may 
give an inkling of the difficulty in answering the question 
"Where do von get ypur ideas?" For ideas come frorn without as 
well as from deep sources within. Th,ey may just as easily come 
from my son's original knock-knock jokes as from quiet mo- 
ments of contemplation in my study. They come from memory, 
from sight and sjound. They come from living. 

/• II 




I've only , made mention of a type of writing besides fiction 
and folktales which has given me a good deal of satisfaction. Al- 
though I've written just two .biographies for young people, one 
concerning the life of W. E. B. Du Bois and the other the life of 
Paul Robeson, they are no less involved with the subject of real- 
ity and illusion. k 

I h«id hoped, by writing the*personal history of a real individ- 
ual through a disciplined presentation of facts, to create the illu- 
sion of total reality; to give readers the feeling that they^walked 
along with the subject in his life; and tiirough the creative use 
of source material to allow the subject to speak as closely as 
possible in his own voice. . * 

Ijx this respect, of the two biographies, the Robeson biography 
i« the most successful. The llpsearch and study of the Robeson 
material took a number of years. When that phase of the work 
was completed, I discovered it was possible during „ the day to 
evoke the Robeson spirit in my mind and to live with it as 
though the man were a guest in my house. I began to know 
Paul Robeson quite well, and slowly two aspects of him emerged 
to trouble me and to pose definite problems in the actual writ- 
ing of thebook. . 
' The first problem, and the one easiest to deal with, was the 
problem of Robeson emerging not as a man but as a symbol. 
The sarhe difficulty occurred in the writing of M. C. Higgins, 
the Great. IS that\fiaion, I had to come to terms not only with 
the symbolic nature of mountains and rivers but with all the 
preconraved notions about blacks being in a state of nature or 
nearly i my Robeson research, it was almost impossible to 
find a 5*- ^ newspaper 'account that did not depict the man a's 
somehow supernatural and larger than life. Take this one*by a 
sportswriter when Robeson was. barely eighteen and J playirig 
football for Rutgers: "He rode- on the wings of the .frigid 
breezes; a grim, silent and compelling figure. ... It was Robe-/ 
son, a veritable Othello of battle." Or this one: "A dark cloud 
. . . Robeson, the giant Negro." 

Hardly ever was Robeson described as a man. Rather, he was 
'•this giant," "that great, noble prince," or "the original stuff of 
the earth." Individuals who knew him and whom I interviewed 
often seemed at a loss for words or struck dumb with awe, and 
when they could put their experiences into words, the superla- 
tives would roll forth in godlike descriptionsT^" 

Eventually, I learned to use these overwrought passages to an 



advantage. But it became ncccssary«for me to write-in a » very 
tight, simple style; to write close upU f > the , individual in the 
hope that a concise and straightforward revelation of his life, 
•would finally produce a composite Of the man. 

The second problem was more difficult^and became clear to 
me only after I had written a first draft of the boojk; 'Then 
Robeson stijjjseeiucd elusive. I could not get a handle on him.. 
JHe stood alone, but he did not stand out in a way I knew J lie 
must. Something about 1 hiin reamined out of locus ancl out of 
time. It took months for me to realize <hat , no simple, factual 
prcsentatioii of Paul Robeson's lifeVas likely ever to reveal the 
nianjn his true sta^inx^For the basic difficulty of writing alSbut 
blacks in America Was ."inTensefly a 'problem rjorc: the origin of 
black American history is fuhchi men tally diflerent from that of 
traditional American history. I have said that, that history is ec- 
centr4ti-beciiu.se it departs considerably from the usual or tradi- 
tional. Because of slavery, because of continuing discrimination, 
segregation and exploitation throughout the history,^ was and 
is necessary foi^lacks to make extreme changes in their view of 
themselves hi American life, in their evaluation of themselves, 
ancl in their institutions. 

J n order to understand Paul Robeson dv Dr. Du Bois, .it is 
necessary that we understand that -what the majority viewed as 
radical in their tfinc was quite a normal point of view for these . 
men whose lives were profoundly restricted by a whole system of 
established mores. Thus, it was not possible to write about Paul 
Robeson without <i thorough understanding ot the political and 
social times in which he liygd. Furthermore, it became necessary 
to go beyond the usual thorough and traditional historic hav^ 
ing to dp with political America, Europe and the rest <5L the 
world, such as those written by Commagcr and Leuchtciiboqr* 
and to search for ;md find those. revisionist historians, like Ga- 
briel Koike, whose historical truth* emerge as radically different * 
from what. we have taken for granted as flic u&th. 

In revisionist historiography, the alliance ot Great Britain, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union at the time of World War 
II becomes not a matter of\iigh ideals, deliberation, and choice 
but one of ruthless necessity to defeat an enemy! The European 
aid program instituted by the United States after the war be- 
comes less a program of recovery for Europe from pain and suf- 
fering and more the deliberate attempt to take from Britain 
control of foreign markets and Midcjle East oil and /to advance 
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American investments and economic and military power byfif 
means o£ the extension of a capitalistic system" throughout the 
world. * . • \ *■ ' j 

Paul Robeson's drift toward rdcfccalism and the appeal radi- 
calism had for him become understandable from the viewpoint 

• ;jp f-a -colyn i zed-peop 1 cr~Ro bcsoirsa v^Tum self a s~lv c iTize n of the 

^world and identified himself; as did Du Bois, with the world's 
workers and colonized peoples, Whom he f deemed criminally ex- 
ploited tftuler capitalism. p ' . ■* 

Whether the view is wholly correct or partly inaccurate, it is 
not passible, to Write about either man yyithout recognizing that 
they were in a position to make con fact .with'.' the world, to 
travel it and study *^Jn a way few. Americans other than states- 
men^verhad. ^ * 

Writing these two biographies from a more radical perspective ' 
was quite a challenge, and the perspective is as justified as any 

_ other, if not 'more so, with regard to blacks. Curiously, my stud- 
ies in radica\history and research into black life and history 

^haVe tended to radicalize me not so much in terms of world po- 
litical views as in fictional terms. I would be a rattier useless in- 

■ dividual injuiy revolutionary situation. I hate violence and tend 
to view it as\a human aberration^-certainly not a very radical 
point of view.^I also tend to view capitalism as an aberration 
which' provokes Extremism, which I suppose is radical. In any 
case, we must remember that radicalism is as American as apple 
pie. The men jvlito wrote the Declaration of Independence 
were Radicals who overthrew a great colonial power. American 
abolitionists were radicals who were^ not above trickery, rabble- 
rousing, rioting, and^murder in aid of fugitive slaves. 

For myself, f deliberately attempt a kind of literary radicalism 
in the hope of removing traditional prose restrictions and creat- 
ing new ways to approach « literary forms from a perspective 
other than that of the majority. It is a way of continuing to legiti-* 
mize nonwhit^e literature,*, bringing it into full view to provoke 
currbsity ijnd discussion. Many in this country are attempting to 
bring not only good literature but representative literature to 
the country's children. I don't believe Uhat trnywhere else in the 

a worfd has such an attempt been made. Here it is not always suc- 
cessful; it meets with varying degrees and kinds ,of resistance. 
Still, few of us would deny the right* of nonwhitesao a literature 
reflecting their concerns. I am not talking about a literature that 
merely satisfies a need, though that's important; I'm speaking 
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about a literature # whosc themes arid' philosophy may begin now 
and in the future continue to be* entirely different from what is 
traditional. Indeed, it would be radical. ' 

Tracking down t-hc source of an idea and discovering the-trije f 
components of a fiction -are intriguing work. But- they arc work . 
~tli a t ~i s7 i ilT a~se riser » s i d c 1 i lie" arid' ii Fu?r t he fa cu It is i io t • neces- 
sary., to^know the ^source of an idea ii^fcrdcruo' expand upon it: 
For to get an idea and fro in it create a jiystem of illusion, we ac- 
cept a.s reality is the most exciting prospect of all. Through the, 
u'sp of wonls alone; the writer creates sight arid sound and emo- 
tional response. By reading woruV alone, the reader sees, hears, 
alul fcels/Vr>otl,i are demonstration" act of mentality, tlii ; ijib 
connecting of iqinds through wlycli belief is suspended in, the 
interest 4i illusion. One would be at\a loss without the other. 1 
for one would find it impossible to writc^iridefmitely with only 
myself to read what I had written^ *' 

That is why/when eag<h* young writers seek me out for help 
when they know their worjc isn't ready ajid I know it isri^p I un- 
derstand so completely tlfcir impatience. It is not just the need 
to see tlfcir work' and rheir names in prin ^although jhat is part 
of it always. It is the overwhelming desire to make that conhec- ^ 
tion of "mind witji mind, to have demonstrated the act of men- 
tality and to have communicated. For the writer* there is noth- 
ing quite like having someone say that* he or she understands, 
that yon have Reached them and affected diem with 7 what you 
Have written. It is ihc feeling early, humans must have experi- 
enced when the firelight first overcame the darkness of tire cave. 
It is the coinniiuial cooking pot, the Street, all over again. It is 
our need to know' we ai*e not alone. '/',•' J_. 
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